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NOTES  ON  THE  EXHIBITION 

The  past  twelvemonth  or  so  has  offered  the  spectacle  of 
some  new  forms  in  American  international  relations.  Es- 
pecially on  our  own  continent  the  activities  of  our  embassy 
in  Mexico  and  the  trip  of  the  President-Elect  are  revealing 
new  methods  of  getting  on  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

In  a  quiet  way  the  cultural  interchange  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  countries  has  been  for 
some  years  working  toward  the  same  end.  As  early  as  1901 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  avowed  something 
of  this  intention.  Had  the  times  been  less  troubled  the  Ex- 
positions at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  in  191 5  might  have 
laid  claim  to  a  larger  share  in  the  same  work.  In  1925  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  held  an  exhibition  of  Pan-American 
painting  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  hemisphere 
participated,  and  in  this  Diego  Rivera  of  Mexico  became  the 
recipient  of  one  of  the  major  prizes  which  brought  his  work 
into  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum. 

Many  American  artists  and  teachers  of  art  have  journeyed 
to  Mexico  to  study  under  the  leadership  of  Adolfo  Best- 
Maugard,  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  remarkable 
system  of  art  education  of  his  country — a  system  which  has 


definitely  influenced  educational  practice  both  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Walter  Pach  and  others  from  our 
own  country  have  been  recent  lecturers  at  the  University  of 
Mexico  City,  and  Rivera  and  Best-Maugard  have  in  turn 
been  attached  to  the  faculties  of  some  of  our  western  art 
schools  and  colleges. 

For  a  number  of  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring 
the  arts  and  crafts  and  the  peasant  arts  of  our  great  southern 
neighbor  across  the  border  for  exhibition.  Such  a  plan 
actually  reached  fruition  some  years  ago  and  resulted  in  an 
impressive  showing  in  Los  Angeles,  but  a  mass  of  techni- 
calities made  it  impossible  to  circulate  the  exhibition  farther. 
There  is  significance  of  a  gratifying  change  in  the  very  fact 
that  the  present  exhibition  has  become  a  possibility.  Follow- 
ing displays  of  the  work  of  Mexican  school  children  and  of 
one-man  shows  by  Mexicans,  the  Art  Center  of  New  York 
has  assembled  and  shown  the  present  collection  of  industrial 
and  folk  arts.  It  is  placed  on  view  by  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  not  only  in  the  hope  that  it  may  play  its  part  in 
furthering  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors, but  because  of  its  notable  artistic  interest  as  well. 
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